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Indignant Caoilte spoke. 
"With equal wrath said Oscar stern, 
" Audacious babbler ! silence learn — 

" What foe e'er felt thy stroke ?" 

Then Conan thus — " Vain boy ! be dumb, 

Or tell what deed of fame 
Did e'er thy Finn, but gnaw his thumb* 

Until the marrow came ? 
We, not Clan-Boske, did the deed 
Whene'er we saw the foemen bleed. 
Behind thee, Oisin, may thy son 
A puling, whining chanter run, 

And bear white book and bell. 
His words I scorn— in open fight, 
Which of us twain is in the right 

Let swords, not speeches, tell." 

Him answered Oscar's trusty steel ; 
When craven Conan, taught to feel, 
And trembling for his worthless life, 
The Fenians prayed to end the strife, 

And stay rough Oscar's blade. 
Between them swift the Fenians rushed, 
The rising storm of battle hushed, 

And Oscar's vengeance stayed. 

Of Cumhail's son then Caoilte sought 
What wizard Danan foe had wrought 
Such piteous change — and Finn replied, 

" "Twas Guillin s daughter — me she bound 
By a sacred spell to search the tide 

Till the ring she lost was found." 

Then Conan spoke in altered mood — 

" Safe may we ne'er depart, 
Till we see restored our chieftain good, 

Or Guillin rue his art !" 
Then close around our chief we throng, 
And bear him on our shields along. 

Eight days and nights the eaverned seat 
Where Guillin made his dark retreat 

We dig with sleepless care ; 
Pour through its windings close the light, 
Till we see, in all her radiance bright, 

Spring forth th' enchantress fair. 

A chalice she bore of angled mould, f 
And sparkling rich with gems and gold ; 
Its brimming fount in the hand she placed 
Of Finn, whose looks small beauty graced. 
Feeble he drinks — the potion speeds 

Through every joint and pore ; 
To palsied age fresh youth succeeds — 
Finn of the swift and slender steeds 

Becomes himself once more. 
His shape, his strength, his bloom returns, 
And in manly glory bright he burns ! 

We gave three shouts that rent the air — 

The badgers fled the vale : 
And now, O sage of frugal care, 

Hast thou not heard the tale ? 

D. 



* A note in Miss Brooke's translations informs us that *' Finn was re- 
proached with deriving all his courage from his foreknowledge of events, 
and chewing his thumb for prophetic information." 

t Quadrangular— the ancient cup of the Irish. called meadar. Specimens 
of it may be seen in the Antiquarian Museum of the Koyal Irish Academy. 



Discretion — This is a nice perception of what is right 
and proper under the circumstances in which a person is 
called to act. It may be illustrated by the feelers of the cat, 
which are long hairs placed upon her nose, with which she 
readily measures the space between sticks and stones through 
which she desires to pass, and thus determines, by a delicate 
touch, whether it is sufficiently large to let her go through 
without being scratched. Thus discretion appreciates diffi- 
culties, dangers, and obstructions around, and enables a per- 
son to decide upon the proper course of action. " There are 
many more shining qualities in the mind of man, but there is 
none so useful as discretion. It is this which gives a value to 
all the rest, which sets them at work, and turns them to the 



advantage of the person who is possessed of them. Without 
it, learning is pedantry and wit impertinence; nay, virtue 
itself often looks like weakness. Discretion not only shows 
itself in words, but in all the circumstances of action ; and is 
like an agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the or- 
dinary chances of life." But how shall discretion be cultivated 
in children ? Chiefly by example. It is a virtue especially 
committed to the cultivation of the mother. She may do 
much to promote it, by rebuking acts of imprudence, and be- 
stowing due encouragement upon acts of discretion. Let the 
mother remember that discretion is important to men, and 
see that she cherishes it in her sons ; let her remember that it 

is essential to women, and make sure of it in her daughters 

Dr Channing. 



THE IRISH MATCHMAKER. 

BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 

Though this word at a glance may be said to explain itself, 
yet lest our English or Scotch readers might not clearly un- 
derstand its meaning, we shall briefly give them such a defini- 
tion of it as will enable them to comprehend it in its full extent. 
The Irish Matchmaker, then, is a person selected to conduct 
reciprocity treaties of the heart between lovers themselves in 
the first instance, or, where the principal parties are indiffer- 
ent, between their respective families, when the latter happen 
to be of opinion that it is a safer and more prudent thing to 
consult the interest of the young folk rather than their incli- 
nation. In short, the Matchmaker is the person engaged in 
carrying from one party to another all the messages, letters, 
tokens, presents, and secret communications of the tender pas- 
sion, in whatever shape or character the said parties may deem 
it proper to transmit Aem. The Matchmaker, therefore, is 
a general negociator in all such matters of love or interest as 
are designed by the principals or their friends to terminate in 
the honourable bond of marriage ; for with nothing morally 
improper or licentious, or approaching to the character of an 
intrigue, will the regular Irish Matchmaker have any thing at 
all to do. The Matchmaker, therefore, after all, is only the 
creature of necessity, and is never engaged by an Irishman 
unless to remove such preliminary obstacles as may stand in 
the way of his own direct operations. In point of fact, the 
Matchmaker is nothing but a pioneer, who, after the plan of 
the attack has been laid down, clears away some of the rougher 
difficulties, until the regular advance is made, the siege opened 
in due form, and the citadel successfully entered by the prin- 
cipal party. 

We have said thus much to prevent our fair neighbours of 
England and Scotland from imagining that because such a 
character as the Irish Matchmaker exists at all, Irishmen are 
personally deficient in that fluent energy which is so necessary 
to express the emotions of the tender passion. Addison has 
proved to the satisfaction of any rational mind that modesty 
and assurance are inseparable — that a blushing face may ac- 
company a courageous, nay, a desperate heart — and that, on 
the contrary, an abundance of assurance may be associated 
with a very handsome degree of modesty. In love matters, I 
grant, modesty is the forte of an Irishman, whose character in 
this respect has been unconsciously hit off by the poet. Indeed 
he may truly he termed vultus ingenuipuer, ingenuigue pudoris ; 
which means, when translated, that in looking for a wife an 
Irishman i3 " a boy of an easy face, and remarkable modesty." 

At the head of the Matchmakers, and far above all compe- 
titors, stands the Irish Midwife, of whose abilities in this way 
it is impossible to speak too highly. And let not our readers 
imagine that the duties which devolve upon her, as well as 
upon matchmakers in general, are slight or easily discharged. 
To conduct a matter of this kind ably, great tact, knowledge 
of character, and very delicate handling, are necessary. To 
be incorruptible, faithful to both parties, not to give offence 
to either, and to obviate detection in case of secret bias or par- 
tiality, demand talents of no common order. The amount of 
fortune is often to be regulated— the good qualities of the par- 
ties placed in the best, or, what is often still more judicious, 
in the most suitable light — and when there happens to be a 
scarcity of the commodity, it must be furnished from her own 
invention. The miser is to be softened, the contemptuous 
tone of the purse-proud bodagh lowered without offence, the 
crafty cajoled, and sometimes the unsuspecting overreached. 
Now, all this requires an able hand, as matchmaking in gene- 
ral among the Irish does. Indeed I question whether the 
wiliest politician that ever attempted to manage a treaty of 



